Years in the Reichstag
standing among the nations. . . .    What has since
become of this messenger of peace !
During this period the question of German repara-
tions again became acute. The payments under the
Dawes Plan were to amount to 2,500 million marks a
year beginning with September, 1928. The function-
ing of the Dawes Plan had been made possible largely
by foreign loans, both official and private. But these
could not go on indefinitely. A new committee of
experts had worked out the Young Plan, named
after its American chairman, Owen D. Young. It
fixed definite annuities for a duration of fifty-nine
years. All foreign control was abolished. Although
it still presented a much too heavy burden, the Young
Plan was an important improvement over the Dawes
Plan. However, the patriotism of the Right appar-
ently was weaker than its desire to strengthen its
party influence. Therefore, the Right demanded a
plebiscite on the Young Plan. Of course, it lost.
The great majority of the German people was then
still cool-headed enough to recognize that the defeat
of the Young Plan meant continuation of the much
less favourable Dawes Plan.
Meanwhile, Alfred Hugenberg had replaced Count
Westarp as leader of the German Nationalists. Hugen-
berg was a former director of the Krupp munitions
factory and later became a successful businessman
who to a large extent financed the German National-
ist party. With the help of Hugo Stinnes he had
organized the advertising agency Telegraphen-Union.
He succeeded in bringing under his influence,
especially with the beginning of the new economic
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